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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There were other things 

Real, too. In that room at the gable a child 
Was born while the wind chilled a summer dawn. 
Never looked grey mind on a greyer one 
Than when the child's cry broke above the groans. 

There were whole days and nights when the wind and I 
Between us shared the world, and the wind ruled. 
And I obeyed it and forgot the mist. 
My past and the past of the world were in the wind. 

But the mere setting down of these fragments does not 

suffice to give the whole power and strength of this poem. 

Here we obtain a picture of an England not to be found in 

the writings of most present-day English poets; and we owe 

this to the insight, the knowledge and the love of Edward 

Thomas. John Gould Fletcher 



THREE WHITMAN BOOKS 

Visits to Walt Whitman in i8go-i8gi, by J. Johnston, 

M. D., and J. W. Wallace. Egmont Arens. 
The Letters of Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman, edited 

by Thomas B. Harned. Doubleday Page and Co. 
Patriotic Poems of Walt Whitman. Doubleday Page & Co. 
Of Walt Whitman's prophetic utterances about his poetry 
none was more true than, "This is no book; who touches 
this touches a man." His touch reached with undiminished 
thrill across the ocean, as alive as though his personal pres- 
ence went with it. Visits to Whitman in i8go-i8gi ex- 
hibits hero-worship in its most exalted form, and its most 
amiable. Not only may one savor the character and per- 
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Three Whitman Books 

sonality of Walt Whitman in these accounts, but taste 
enviably the glamour that was about the poet — his sanctity 
for the two young Lancashire men who came so far on their 
pilgrimages of devotion, and recorded them with such exact 
love. 

The influence of a great soul over those few of its genera- 
tion great enough to make answer to it takes many forms, 
knows many degrees in the discipleship it evokes. The re- 
sponse of a noble woman to a noble man must perhaps be 
expected to hold some tinge of sexuality in its blended 
force if it reaches perfection, completeness. It is too early 
to generalize about women. Anne Gilchrist's reaction to 
Whitman aroused all her nature. Intellectually her appre- 
ciation of Whitman, her appraisal of his greatness as a 
poet, of his message, of his future, have not been excelled 
in enthusiasm or acumen by any of the poet's eulogists, 
though her estimate came at a time (1869) when Whit- 
man's detractors were many and those who understood him 
were few. By study and instinct Anne Gilchrist was scien- 
tific in outlook, and her analysis of Whitman's work in rela- 
tion to evolutionary discoveries and revisions is significant of 
her time and of her character. From her Confession of 
Faith, which is reprinted in this volume as prefatory to the 
letters, comes the following passage, to be remarked by those 
who would talk of democracy and greatness: 

True, Inequality is one of Nature's words: she moves forward 
always by means of the exceptional. But the moment the move 
is accomplished, then all her efforts are toward equality, toward 
bringing up the rear to that standpoint. But social inequalities, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

class distinctions, do not stand for or represent Nature's inequalities. 
Precisely the contrary in the long run. They are devises for hold- 
ing up many that would else gravitate down and keeping down 
many who would else rise up; for providing that some should reap 
who have not sown, and many sow without reaping. But litera- 
ture tallies the ways of Nature; for though itself the product of 
the exceptional, its aim is to draw all men up to its own level. 
The great writer is "hungry for equals day and night," for so 
only can he be fully understood. "The meal is equally set;" all 
are invited. Therefore is literature, whether consciously or not, 
the greatest of all forces on the side of Democracy. 

Perhaps it is enough tribute to Walt Whitman that the 
year of his centenary finds the world discussing ''democ- 
racy" as never before. It is a good year in which to call 
attention to Whitman as a patriot and democrat, and this 
his publishers have done in an effective way by bringing out 
the small book of selections containing the poet's "war 
poems" and poems of his hopes for America, his challenge 
to those who would be America's leaders and poets. 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals. 
The American compact is altogether with individuals, 
The only government is that which makes minute of individuals, 
The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single 
individual — namely to You. 

H. II. 

LAMARTINE 

The Life of Lamartine, by H. Remsen Whitehouse. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

This is biography in a fascinating sense, and it is impos- 
sible to do it justice in the space of a short review. It is in 
two volumes, the first dealing with Lamartine the poet, the 
second almost entirely with the brilliant career, the disap- 
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